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As the acute shortage of psychiatrists persisted, the school was enlarged.
Newly recruited medical officers went from civilian internships to the Medical
Field Service School at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, for basic training. Then,
those who desired were sent to a 3-month course at the School of Military
Neuropsychiatry from December, 1943, until December, 1945, at Mason Gen-
eral Hospital under the able leadership of Col. W. C Porter. During this
period the amazing total of 1,000 medical officers attended as students and
were subsequently classified on their personnel records as neuropsychiatrists.
Various other schools were conducted. The psychiatric and neurological
faculties of Columbia and New York Universities taught three sessions each
for medical officers. A total of 260 men were sent to these 3-month courses.
Extensive and intensive training in the psychiatric treatment of battle casualties
was provided for 758 general medical officers in the European Theater. Courses
were given for division medical officers in the South Pacific. Graduation from
any of the overseas courses did not qualify men as psychiatrists, but it did
enable many physicians to serve more usefully in an understaffed field.
' Certain special instruction was given. With the assistance of the Adjutant
General, a training school was established in clinical psychology which was
attended by approximately 250 students. Unfortunately no school for psy-
chiatric social workers was ever organized. However, outlines of lectures were
distributed to the hospitals, some of which gave courses in social work to en-
listed personnel. Three-month courses in psychiatric nursing were offered in
eight of the nine Service Commands. These schools graduated nearly 700
nurses.
There was extreme difficulty in obtaining and retaining an adequate num-
ber of enlisted men to serve as ward attendants. Because of this, such personnel
remained on duty 12 hours a day in many hospitals. Almost every general hos-
pital and many of the small hospitals conducted training courses for their at-
tendants. However, no one could be kept on a specialized assignment without
an "MOS number" on his record, in spite of particular qualifications. In the
Army, a man was assigned by his military occupational specialty (MOS) num-
ber. If he did not have one, he was sent to any "unskilled" job which, of course,
was most often combat training. Despite repeated efforts, no MOS number was
obtained during the war for ward attendants. The assumption apparently was
that anyone could take care of psychiatric patients. A compromise was finally
reached when permission was granted to add the letters NP to the MOS num-
ber of the "Medical Technician MOS 409."3 There is no doubt that in the
3 In July, 1946, the psychiatric ward attendant was finally given a new title, "psychiatric tech-
mem and a sepmte MOS, 1409. Another postwar gain! War Department Grcular 209
13 July 1946.                                                                                                                   "